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AN UNPUBLISHED CALPIS 



The vase (Fig. 1) which is the subject of the following article 
was loaned by its owner, Mr. Marsden J. Perry of Providence, 
R. I., for the winter of 1915-1916 to the Fogg Museum in Cam- 

bridge,Mass., 
where I had 
the opportu- 
nity to study 
it. Nothing 
definite is 
known of the 
time or place 
of its discov- 
ery or of its 
subsequent 
history. It is 
an Attic 
calpis, 3 7.5 
cm. high, 
decorated in 
the severe 
r e d- fi gure 
style, without 
inscriptions, 
and in an ex- 
cellent state 
of preserva- 
t i o n . The 
subject of the 
design is the 
return of Hephaestus to Olympus. The graceful form, with 
neck curving broadly into shoulder, and shoulder bending more 
boldly into the line of the body, points to a period after the sharp 
angles which are characteristic of the black-figured hydriae had 
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Figure 1. — ^Calpis belonging to M. J. Perry 
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been softened into curves. ^ This change appears to have been 
practically contemporaneous with the introduction of the red- 
figure style of painting, for a few hydriae of the early form are 
decorated in the new manner,^ while a number of the earliest 
calpides preserve the old black figures.^ Our calpis is a pleasing 

mean b e- 
tween the 
short, plump 
vases in which 
the ratio of 
the greatest 
diameter to 
the height is 
very large,* 
and those of 
long, slender 
proportions, 
having either 
very sloping 
shoulders,^ or 
the lower part 
of the body 
ext r emely 
tapering.^ 

Thehydria, 
with its flat 

shoulder meeting the body at a marked angle, presented far 
fewer difficulties to the vase painter than did the calpis with 
its abruptly bending surface. On the earliest Attic calpides, 
probably in order to avoid this difficulty, the design was 
usually confined to the shoulder. Later it was extended to 
the body, although not in the form of a frieze encircling the 
vase, but only as a panel across the front. This calpis, 
having the decoration confined to the shoulder, represents 
therefore an early stage in the development of the red-figure 

1 Cf. Folzer, Die Hydria, pp. 4 and 88. 

2 Folzer, op. cit. p. 83. 

3 Folzer, op, cit. pp. 86 f. and 93. 
^ Cf . e.g. Annaliy 1849, pi. I. 

^ Cf. e.g. Folzer, op. cit. pi. 9, no. 156. 

® Cf. e.g. Pottier, Vases Antiques du Louvre^ II, pi. 83, F 296. 




Figure 2. — Calpis in British Museum 
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style. In the commonest type of these early calpides, however^ 
the design occupies only the front of the shoulder. In this 
respect our vase is an exception; the design here is extended so 
as to occupy also the space above the side handles and terminate 
on a line with them toward the back (Fig. 5) . I know of but few 
calpides of the severe period which are decorated in this way.^ 




Figure 3, — Calpis in British Museum: Shoulder 



One of these is a vase, hitherto unpublished, in the British 
Museum, {Cat. Ill, E 167). Except that there is no decoration 
around the lip, and that the lotus pattern on the broad band 
turns upward, this vase appears from the description in the 
catalogue to be a very close parallel to ours. But the photo- 
graphs (Figs. 2 and 3)^ show that it is much broader — the height 
is the same — and that the profiles of lip and foot are straighter. 

1 Occasionally the design occupies the entire shoulder space, e.g. Brit. Mils. 
Cat III, E 168. 

2 1 am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Walters of the British Museum for 
the photographs of this vase and permission to reproduce them. 
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The style of both vases points to the same period but not to the 
same hand nor necessarily to the same factory. 

Another calpis (Fig. 4), an exact counterpart to ours,^ except, of 
course, in the design, which represents the slaying of Argos and 
the release of lo by Hermes (Fig. 6), is in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts.^ These vases are certainly a product of the 
same factory. The style also is in general the same, but for 
reasons which 
I shall state 
below I do 
not think 
that they are 
from the hand 
of the same 
painter. The 
scheme of 
decoration is 
iden t i cal . 
Both have as 
upper border 
to the design 
a strip of 
linked lotus 
buds pointing 
downwards; 
on either side, 
a net pattern ; 
below, a red 
ground line; 
and across the 
front between 
the handles, 

another band of downward pointing, linked lotus buds. Around 
the inside of the neck at the top is a band of black. The upper sur- 
face of the rim is reserved. The moulding on the edge of it is black, 
and around the lip runs a band of egg pattern. Around the middle 

* Published by J. C. Hoppin, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XII, 
pp. 335 ff., plate. 

2 In the Boston Museum is also an unpublished and much damaged calpis 
of similar form and like scheme of decoration, but smaller. With this may be 
compared hydriae E 171-173 of the British Museum. 




Figure 4. — Calpis in Boston 
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of the neck is a thin purple line. The inside of the side handles 
and the space on the body of the vase between the extremities of 
these handles is reserved. Two tiny parallel reserved lines 
encircle the bottom at its junction with the foot, a third, on the 
foot, marks the angle where the base turns outward, while the 
edge of the lower moulding on which the vase rests is also reserved. 

The subject of our vase, the return of Hephaestus to Olympus,^ 
was a favorite with Athenian vase painters, especially in the 
black-figure period and in the red-figure period before the fine 
style. According to the myth, Hera at her son's birth was so 
ashamed of the ungainly child that she cast him down from 
heaven. Hephaestus in revenge sent his mother a golden 
throne fitted with invisible fetters which bound her fast. None 
of the other gods was able to release her and Hephaestus stub- 
bornly refused to be moved. Then the gods held a conference. 
Ares promised to bring back the revengeful god by force but he 
was chased off with firebrands. Finally Dionysus, a confidant of 
Hephaestus, made him drunk and thus* effected his return. 

Vase painters interested themselves only in the last scene, ^ 
the return of Hephaestus to Olympus.^ Waentig enumerates 
forty-two vases with this subject. On seventeen of these, 
however, Hephaestus appears on one side of the vase and 
Dionysus on the other. ^ Loeschcke speaks of ''about fift}^" 
vases which present this scene. 

1 See Paus. I, 20, 3. This passage, in which Pausanias describes a wall- 
painting in the temple of Dionysus at Athens (probably built between 421 and 
415 b. c, cf. E. Reisch, Eranos Vindohonensis, p. 3), is the earliest record that 
we have of the entire myth. 

2 Cf. Waentig, De Vulcano in Olympum reducto, p. 18 ff. 

3 Homer knows nothing about this part of the myth (cf . II. I, 590 ff. and 
II. XVIII, 395 ff.), but comments in Photius and Suidas on lost works of 
Pindar and Epicharmus (cf. Wilamowitz, Gottinger Nackrichten, 1895, p. 
217, note 3) show that these writers knew of the magic throne, and Plato's 
reference, Rep., p. 378 D, to the binding of Hera indicates that that part of the 
myth was familiar in his day. Wilamowitz {loc. cit., pp. 217 ff.) has shown 
that the entire myth formed the subject of a Homeric Hymn now lost, which 
was composed in Ionia not later than the time of Archilochus. Toward the 
end of the fifth century the myth disappeared entirely from literature and 
from art. 

^ Loeschcke (L. von Schroeder, Griechische Goiter und Heroen, pp. 83 ff.) 
uses this separation of the two gods on such vases as one argument for his now 
generally accepted theory that alongside of the type of myth which unites 
Hephaestus with Dionysus, there also existed the type which represented each 
god in his Bacchic character independently of the other. 
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In addition to our calpis the following vases which rep- 
resent the two gods together in one unbroken procession, are 
known to me through illustrations or descriptions:^ 

1. Crater (Francois Vase), — Florence, Milani, No. 4209. Earl}^ 

b. f. Publ. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasen- 
malerei, pis. 1-3; 11-12. Waentig, B. 

2. Crater,— Brit. Mus., B. 42. Early b. f. (imitation of 

Corinthian). Publ., Walters, Hist, of Anc. Pottery, 1, 
pi. 21. 

3. Crater, — Hermitage, Stephani, No. 55. Early b. f. 

Publ., Compte Rendu, 1863, p. 5. Waentig, D. 

4. Crater,— Louvre, E 876. Middle period b. f. Publ., 

Pottier, Vases Ant. du Louvre, II, pi. 62. 

5. Oenochoe, — Bologna, No. 71. Middle period b. f. Publ., 

Pellegrini, Cat. dei Vast Greci Dipinti, fig. 14. 

6. Cylix,-— Florence, Milani, No. 3900. Late b. f. Publ., 

Inghirami, Vast fittili, pi. 262. Waentig, C. 

7. Crater, — Louvre, G 162. Severe r. f. Publ., Monum, 

Ined., Suppl. pi. 24. Waentig, 00. 

8. Cylix,— Bibl. Nat., No. 542. Severe r. f. Publ., Monum. 

Ined. V, pi. 35. Waentig, I. 

9. Cylix,— Bibl. Nat., No. 539. Severe r. f. Publ., Lenormant 

et De Witte, Elite des Monum. C eramographiques , I, pi. 44. 
Waentig, K. 

10. Fragment, — Formerly in Coghill Collection; present location 

unknown. Late severe r. f. Publ., Millingen, Vases de 
Coghill, pi. 41. Waentig, V. 

11. Crater, — Location unknown. Late severe r. f. Publ., 

Monum. Ined., Suppl. pi. 23, 1. Waentig, L. 

12. Crater, — Deepdene, Hope Collection (?). Late severe r. f. 

Publ., Elite Ceram., I, pi. 47. Waentig, R. 

13. Crater, — Vienna, Sacken and Kenner, No. 122. Early fine 

r. f. Publ., Elite Ceram., I, pi. 48. W^aentig, U. 

14. Crater,— Naples, St. Angelo, No. 701. Early fine r. f. 

Waentig, X. 

15. Crater,— Naples, No. 2412. Early fine r. f. Publ., Elite 

Ceram., I, pi. 45 A. Waentig, Q. 

16. Crater,— Louvre, G 404. Early fine r. f. Publ., Millin, 

Peintures de Vases Antiques, II, pi. 66. Waentig, P. 

17. Crater,— Bologna, No. 282. Early finer, f. Publ., Pellegrini, 

Cat. dei Vas. Gr. Dip., Fig. 74 a. 

18. Form unknown, — Deepdene, Hope Collection (?). Early fine 

r. f. Publ., Elite Ceram., I, pi. 43. Waentig, 0. 

1 Parts of the figures of two satyrs found on a fragment in Stuttgart, 
may have belonged, Hartwig thinks, to a scene which represented the return 
of Hephaestus to Olympus {Meisterschalen, p. 611). 
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19. Crater,— Louvre, G 421. Early fine r. f. Publ., Millin, 

Vases Ant. J I, pi. 9. Waentig, T. 

20. Crater, — Naples, St. Angelo, No. 688. Fine r. f. Waentig, 

QQ. 

21. Crater,— Munich, Jahn, No. 780. Fine r. f. Publ., Furt- 

wangler-Reichhold, pi. 7. Waentig, N. 

22. Pelike,— Munich, Jahn, No. 776. Fine r. f. Publ., Furt- 

wangler-Reichhold, pi. 29. Waentig, S. 

23. Oenochoe, — Private collection. Fine r. f. Publ., Furt- 

wangler-Reichhold, pi. 120, 1. 

24. Stamnus, — Location unknown. Fine r. f. Publ., Gerhard, 

Auserl. Vasenh., pi. 58.^ Waentig, M. 

The earliest Attic example is the Frangois vase.^ Here 
Hephaestus, seated on a mule which Dionysus leads, and accom- 
panied by nymphs and satyrs, is arriving in the presence of the 
assembled gods, where Hera sits upon the magic throne awaiting 
her release. This is the only vase on which an august assemblage 
of the immortals is represented in connection with the return of 
Hephaestus.^ The usual scene shows Hephaestus, either riding 
on a mule, according to the more ancient tradition, or on foot, 
with Dionysus and a sportive train of satyrs and maenads.^ 

1 Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenh. I, pp. 214 f., cites seven others (d, e, f, g, hy 
o, r), Waentig {op. cit pp. 20 ff.), eight (E, F, G, H, W, Y, Z, AA), of which 
three (E, F, G) are identical with three of Gerhard's (d, g, h) . 

On a cyhx in the Louvre, G 135 (cf. Hartwig, op. cit. pp. 652 ff.), which 
bears the inscription AuTts KaX6^, Hephaestus appears on one side of the 
vase seated on a mule and accompanied by three satyrs. Dionysus with a 
sat3rr and two maenads is represented on the other side. I find no illustration 
of the vase and it is impossible to determine from the description whether the 
two sides of the cylix represent an unbroken procession or two separate scenes. 

2 On a Corinthian vase of the early sixth century published by Loeschcke, 
Ath. Mitt. 1894, pp. 510 ff., pi. VIII, Hephaestus, with hideously deformed 
feet, is represented on a horse among a group of followers, in one of whom it is 
perhaps possible to recognize Dionysus. 

3 See Loeschcke, in L. von Schroeder, Or. Goiter u. Heroen, p. 84, note 1. 
On neither of the other two vases there cited, however, are more than one or 
two of the waiting assembly introduced. 

^ Loeschcke, op. cit., points out that such scenes need not all be interpreted 
as abbreviated imitations of the representation on the Frangois vase, but that in 
some cases, where Hera and the assembled gods do not appear, Hephaestus 
and Dionysus, each in his own Bacchic element, may be regarded as simply 
represented together without reference to the return to Olympus. Wilamowitz, 
Gottinger Nachrichten, 1895, p. 237, suggests that the frequent appearance of 
these gods together follows as a matter of course, if we accept the reasonably 
reliable myth (Schol. II. XIV, 296) which makes Naxos the scene of Hephaes- 
tus' early training, for this island was also one of the oldest seats of the cult 
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On our vase (Fig. 5) are six figures, moving to the right. A 
maenad leads the procession with longj swinging steps; in each of 
her outstretched hands she holds a lighted torch, the flames of 
which break into the border. She wears a long chiton with full 
sleeves reaching to the elbow, and a himation. Her hair is 
done high with a fillet wound three times round her head. She 
looks back at the lagging wine-god as she hurries along. Behind 
the maenad is a little piping satyr who is scarcely shoulder high 
to the other figures. On his head is an ivy wreath, and the flute- 
case hangs from his arm. A goat follows the satyr and then 
come Dionysus and Hephaestus walking side by side. Dionysus, 
who leans heavily forward, has in his left hand a knotted staff, 
the upper end of which projects into the panel border. Held 
out behind him in his right hand is the cantharus. On his 
head is a taenia over a wreath of ivy, and he wears the usual 
full-length chiton and himation. His long wavy hair falls loose 
over both shoulders. Hephaestus holds the tongs in his out- 
stretched left hand and carries his hammer resting on his right 
shoulder. On his head is a little round felt cap. His short wavy 
hair falls close and full about his neck, and he wears a short, 

of Dionysus. To strengthen his assertion, Loeschcke cites not only the above 
mentioned vases, on which the two gods are separately depicted, one on each 
side of the vase, but also those scenes of a different nature in which both 
gods appear, e.g. Masner, Fasen d. Wien. Mus. pi. II, No. 218; BuUe, Die 
Silene in d. gr. Kunst, p. 8, No. 14 (here may be added Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. 
pi. 39), and vase No. 1179 of the Munich collection (Jahn) on which Dionysus 
does not appear at all. The same is true of a stamnus from Cervetri in the 
Castellani Collection in Rome (Monum. Ined., Suppl. pi. 23, 2) . An additional 
point, which seems to me to be worthy of notice here, is the fact that on only 
a few of these vases (Nos. 8, 9, 15, 22 above) is Hephaestus represented as 
drunk, while a number, among which is our calpis, show the fire-god walking 
erect and quite able to go his own way, while Dionysus, who should, according 
to the myth, be responsible for the journey, leans heavily on his thyrsus or has 
to be pushed along by a convenient satyr. The representation of Hephaestus 
riding on a mule does not necessarily reflect the tradition recorded in Aristides, 
In Bacchum, p. 49, that it was thus that Dionysus effected his return to 
Olympus, for on none of the vase paintings does Hephaestus seem at all uncertain 
of his seat. This manner of depicting him may be due in part to the tradition 
which makes him lame. On a number of the earliest vases (Furtwangler- 
Reichhold, pis. 1-2 and 11-12; Ath. Mitt., 1894, pi. 8; Brit. Mus., B. 42; Masner, 
op. cit. pi. II, No. 218), which invariably represent the god as riding, and some 
of which do not show the return to Olympus, Hephaestus' feet are so deformed 
as to make walking impossible. In accordance with the idealizing tendency 
of later times, this deformity does not appear on red-figured vases. 
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sleeveless chiton with decorative markings on the folds. Next 
comes Hermes wearing a tall, pointed shepherd's cap. A 
himation is thrown over his left shoulder and right arm, but the 
chiton which he usually wears is lacking. On his feet are 
endromides and over his left shoulder, the caduceus. He has 
been playing the lyre, but has suddenly halted and drawn back 




Figure 5. — Calpis belonging to M. J. Perry: Shoulder 



to avoid collision with the cantharus, which Bacchus has almost 
thrust into his face. A satyr, who follows Hermes at the end 
of the procession, has only avoided striking the god with the end 
of the thyrsus, which he carries in his right hand, by suddenly 
drawing his right arm back. The head of the thyrsus projects 
into the border pattern at the left. This satyr also wears an ivy 
wreath on his head. Between him and Hermes is an altar in 
the form of an Ionic capital on a plinth. 

The following peculiarities in the design are to be noted. In 
the first place, the diminutive stature of the piping satyr is not 
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common. The fact that on six other vases of our short Hst 
the same pecuUarity occurs might seem to contradict this state- 
ment. But this is not the case. On No. 22, where the satyr 
who is holding up the drunken Hephaestus would be some- 
what below normal height, even were he standing erect, and 
on No. 12, on which the satyr who steadies the reeling Dionysus- 
is quite tiny, this characteristic seems less due to a deliberate 
plan on the part of the painter than to the necessity imposed by 
the position in which he wished to place the figures. On No. 23 
the case is different. Here the little fellow who leads the mule- 
on which both gods are riding is only a child with round baby 
face and features.^ The most arbitrary and unusual representa-^ 
tions of all are the little pigmy satyrs perched on the shoulders of 
large satyrs (Nos. 10, 20). On No. 6, on the side of the cylix 
opposite the Bacchic train with Hephaestus and Dionysus, the- 
painter in depicting a group of satyrs has produced a most 
pleasing effect by the use of figures of different sizes. In the 
same way our painter seems to have drawn the flute player- 
small, in order to secure by variety a more effective composition. 
There can be no question here of a desire to emphasize the- 
divinity of the gods by representing other figures smaller, as^ 
Brygos is fond of doing,^ for the other satyr of our group is of 
normal size. 

Not the least unusual feature of the scene is the goat. This, 
animal is often enough given as an attribute to Dionysus, but it 
does not seem to have the honor of accompanying the god in 
any other procession in which Hephaestus appears.^ Perhaps- 
it is because of this distinction that we have here such a re- 
markable specimen. To this creature, with its long beard and 
its extremely long horn extending the entire length of its neck 
and shoulder to beyond the middle of its back, and lying so- 
flat as to be scarcely distinguishable from the mane, I know 
of no analogy except possibly the goat on a stamnus in the 
Louvre, published in Annali, 1862, pi. H. 

Hephaestus is always represented on the earliest vases as 
bearded, but occasionally on the later vases, as on other monu- 

1 See also Tischbein, I, pi. 51; Reinach, Repertoire II, p. 290.5. 

2 Cf. e.g. Hartwig, op. cit. pis. 34, 35, 36. 

3 See, however, Gerhard, Auserl Vasenh., pi. 39, where Hephaestus meets- 
Dionysus. 
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merits of art, a youthful type appears.^ On three of the vases 
cited above (Nos. 12, 16, 21) the god is thus portrayed, but on 
each of them he is riding. Our vase is thus unique in making 
the youthful Hephaestus go on foot. 

But by far the most interesting figure is Hermes with the 
lyre. If we except the Frangois vase, where so many of the 
gods are assembled, and the Vulci vase (No. 7), on which Hermes 
is assigned the extraordinary task of leading the mule, this god 
appears in none of these scenes with Hephaestus. Further- 
more, among all Attic vases thus far published I know of only 
three on which Hermes is represented with the lyre, an instrument 
of his own invention. On a black-figured amphora in the 
British Museum (B167; Monuni. Ined. lY, pi. 11) he leads a 
procession of deities playing on the lyre. On the interior of a 
red-figured cyHx, also in the British Museum (E 58; Monum. 
Ined. IV, pi. 33), Hermes, with the caduceus in his right hand 
and the lyre in his left, is running over the waves. And finally, 
on a red-figured vase in the ducal museum in Got ha {Monum. 
Ined. IV, pi. 34) a youth sitting on a rock playing the lyre while 
three satyrs dance about him is designated as Hermes by an 
inscription, but is given none of the usual attributes of the 
god. Here might also be mentioned a black-figured cylix of 
Xenocles (Overbeck, Gall, heroischer Bildw,, pi. IX, 2) where 
Hermes is seen with the syrinx, another instrument of which 
tradition makes him the inventor, and two vases which depict 
him as endeavoring to recover the lyre from Apollo, one, a red- 
figured amphora in the BibHotheque Nationale (de Ridder, No. 
373; Heydemann, Pariser Antiken, p. 75, No. 37), the other, a cup 
from Vulci (Overbeck, Kunstmythologie, Apollo, p. 420, 3; Atlas, 
pi. 24, 17). On a third vase, a cup in the BibHotheque Nationale 
(de Ridder, No. 820), the two figures which are represented as 
contending for the possession of the lyre are usually interpreted 
as Hermes and Apollo. 

The representation of Hermes leaning slightly backward 
illustrates in a modified form a favorite motive of Brygos. 
The two lyre-players on the exterior of a cylix in Copenhagen 
(Hartwig, op. cit. pp. 332 f.) offer good parallels. In both of 
these figures the backward inclination is more pronounced 
than in our Hermes. Their position, as well as the shape of the 

1 See Roscher, Lexikon, I, col. 2042. 
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space to be filled, requires them to hold the lyre high instead of 
low. 

Ours is the only vase, so far as I know, on which an altar is 
introduced as a part of this particular scene. Now neither altar 
nor temple is connected with the myth of Hephaestus, and the 
presence of Hermes, as the only unusual personage in the pro- 
cession, would in no way necessitate the introduction of an altar, 
nor does one appear on the other two vases on which Hermes is 
represented. It can therefore be accounted for here, as, I 
believe, on numberless other vases, solely from the artistic 
standpoint. Just as the goat on the right side of the design 
affords variety and lends harmony to the composition, so the 
altar on the left side breaks the monotony of a succession of 
figures and serves to fill in the larger space at the bottom of the 
curving panel. 

The drawing on our vase is not only extremely careful and 
accurate, but also light, easy, and natural. The painter has been 
most happy in his grouping of figures, and the entire scene, 
though dignified and impressive, is alive with movement and 
grace. Archaic hardness has practically disappeared, hampering 
conventions have been nearly overcome. Yet a slight archaism 
in the drawing of the eye and a certain formality in the lines 
of the folds place the vase within the period of the severe style, 
though probably not earlier than 470 b. c. General characteris- 
tics of the painter's style are seen in the rather large, well-formed 
heads, not unlike those on the vases of Euphronios; in the 
rounded, not very prominent noses with no nostril markings ; and 
in the full lower lip which, in the case of Hephaestus and the 
maenad, is somewhat drooping. The eyes vary considerably 
both in contour and in the position of the pupil. This lack of 
uniformity is not uncommon on red-figured vases toward the end 
of the period of the severe style, where the drawing of the eye 
was in the transition stage. On our vase it is also due in part 
to the desire of the painter to gain variety of expression, a 
method which was so brilliantly employed by Euphronios. 
The pupils are all represented by black dots. Beards are either 
pointed and have an edge of straight, stiff fines, such as are 
often found on the vases of Hieron and of Brygos, or are full 
and edged with short curls, a type which is also common in this 
period. Hermes' beard is short and pointed, with no markings 
at the edge. As on so many of the red-figured vases of this 
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style, the drawing of the hair also varies; that of Hermes and 
the maenad is not worked out in detail at all, on the two satyrs 
it is somewhat looser with the ends slightly separated, while 
Hephaestus^ hair is very light and free, as so often on the vases 
of Brygos, and a brownish-yellow paint seems to have been 
applied to give a blonde effect. Dionysus^ hair hangs in long, 
wavy strands. Hermes and Dionysus have along the forehead 
and temple the row of little knots, perhaps curls, which is so 
common on the vases of Euphronios and which all the later 
painters of the period used to some extent. Most unusual is the 
drawing of the ears, which look as though they had been reversed. 
I have not found this peculiarity on any other vase. The hands 
are well drawn. No nail markings are given, and the finger 
tips are very blunt, but one feels that hands interested the 
painter rather as a means of expression than as an end in them- 
selves. It might be observed here that the only inaccuracy 
of any significance in the entire design is in the discrepancy in 
size between the hands of the larger satyr. ^ The legs are ex- 
tremely shapely with delicately rounded knees, but they are 
rather short, especially in the thigh. This makes the figures a 
trifle heavy in appearance. The feet, high in the instep and 
sloping to a point at the toe, disappear, as it were, in the ground 
line, and except for very slight markings on Hephaestus' right 
foot, the toes are not indicated. The heels are smooth and 
round. The ankle joint is either marked very sHghtly or not at 
all. On very few vase paintings of this period are feet drawn 
so simply and with so few lines, yet the effect is satisfying, 
even pleasing. The firm, well-rounded arms and shoulders are 
finely drawn. Especially admirable is the right arm of the 
satyr with the thyrsos. The relatively few markings on the 
bodies of the satyrs would seem to indicate an indifference to 
anatomical lines, a characteristic which was shared by both 
Brygos and Hieron. Folds are indicated by very fine, thin 
black lines, except on the upper part of the maenad's chiton 
where the lines are thicker and done in yellow. The maenad's 
himation is marked at the edges by graceful rippled lines which 
give an extremely Hght and airy effect. Short, thick strokes 
on the ends of folds, such as those on Dionysus' himation, are not 

1 This fault is a very common one on vase paintings, especially when one 
hand is represented grasping an object and the other open. 
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-common. 1 The decorative markings on Hephaestus' chiton are 
also characteristic. In general our painter seems to be quite 
individual and very successful in his rendering of material and 
drapery. 

Dark purple paint is used for the flames of the torches, the fillet 
around the maenad's head, the string of the plectrum and the 
crosspiece of the lyre. The maenad's necklace, the folds in the 
top of her chiton, the upper part of the goat's beard and streaks 
in its mane, the decorative markings on Hephaestus' chiton, 
his cap, and a part of his hair are done in brownish yellow. 
Lines of preliminary sketching are readily discernible and very 
numerous, particularly on the legs of the undraped figures and 
on the bodies and arms of the satyrs. Strokes across Hermes' 
body indicate the line of the caduceus. 

A comparison with the calpis in Boston^ is interesting (Fig. 6) . 
As has already been said, the two vases are practically identical 
in size, form, and style of decoration. This is true even to a 
slight irregularity in the space between the ground line of the 
panel and the top of the broad lotus band. On both the design 
€xtends into the panel border at four points. The altars in the 
two designs are almost the same. The altar in the form of an 
Ionic capital appears, to be sure, on numberless Greek vases. 
It is in fact the commonest form on vases of the red-figure style. 
But scarcely any two are exactly alike,^ and the design seems to 
vary at the caprice of the painter. The style of painting on the 
two vases is similar. On the vase in Boston we find the same 
general form of head, similar types of hair and beard, rather 
small noses with no nostril markings, shapely legs and knees, 
and in some instances the same type of tapering foot with little 
or no marking on the ankles. But there are also significant 
points of difference. Omitting details for the moment, two 
general features strike the eye at once; first, there is not on the 
Boston vase the naturalness and freedom of movement which 
are so strikingly illustrated in our design. The vigorous action 
shown in the central figures makes the immobility and stiffness 

1 On a cylix of Brygos (Hartwig, op. cit. pi. 36), many of the folds are 
marked in this way. 

2 See above, p. 41. 

3 The altar on a Nolan amphora in the Boston Museum (No. 422) and one 
on a vase in the Bibliotheque Nationale (de Ridder. II, No. 400) resemble 
these two more nearly than any others that I have seen, but they are by no 
means identical. 
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of the other figures painfully conspicuous. That the painter 
of our vase^ who evinces such exceptional feeling for rhythm 
and grace of movement, could have drawn the lifeless figures 
on the vase in Boston does not seem possible. It would be 
difficult to believe, for example, that the Hght hand which knew 
how^ to give such a genuine touch of life to every figure on our 



Figure 6 — Calpis in Boston: Shoulder 

vase ever painted this awkward Zeus/ or the priestess, standing 
as lifeless as a statue in the path of the frantic heifer and the 
fleeing Argos. Still less hkely is it that Hera in her helpless, 
ludicrous pose was executed by our painter's hand. The second 
general point of difference is in the drawing, which is far less 
careful and accurate on the vase in Boston. The right arm 

^ I use the names assigned by Dr. Hoppin, op. cit. To be sure, the motive of 
leaning on a staflf is a very common one, especially on the vases of Duris and 
of Hieron, but it is not introduced in combination with a scene of such violent 
activity as the Boston vase presents. 
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of the priestess presents the same motive as that of Hephaestus,^ 
but her elbow is a decided failure. Argos' right elbow is much 
too sharp, and the arm above the elbow is not accurate. His 
left forearm is smaller than his right, and the entire left arm is 
too short. Hermes' left leg is also too short. The right foot and 
toes of the priestess are extremely long, out of all proportion to 
her height. Worst of all is the disproportionate figure of Hera 
with the small, undeveloped body and the large, carelessly 
drawn head, hands and feet. Characteristic, too, of the general 
carelessness of the painter is the drawing of the panel more than 
an inch farther around the vase on the right side than on the left. 

The following are a few minor points of difference; on the 
Boston vase the eyes, on the whole, are more archaic; the drooping 
of the lower lip and the upward turn of the mouth are much more 
pronounced and recall many of the faces on the vases of Hieron; 
in accordance with the general stiffness of the figures, the folds 
of the garments are also heavier and more set; instead of falling 
in zigzags, the himation in each instance extends almost to the 
feet, where the ends of the folds are indicated by hook-shaped 
markings similar to those on many of Hieron's vases. The folds 
in Hermes' chlamys may be likened to those in the himation of the 
maenad on our vase, but they are not so lightly and accurately 
drawn. ^ The lines in general are a trifle heavier and thicker. 
Traces of preliminary sketching are less numerous and the 
grooves are in many places filled with or almost obliterated by a 
pinkish coloring substance which Mr. Caskey, Curator of Classical 
Art in the Boston Museum, suggests may be remnants of a 
final coating which was sometimes applied. The yellow and the 
purple paint on the Boston vase are much brighter than on 
ours, and the same is true of the color of the clay. The glaze 
is also a trifle more brilliant, but all this is doubtless due to 
different conditions of preservation. 

What now is the relationship between the two vases? They 
were certainly made in the same factory and at the same time. 
At any rate, neither had left the factory before the other was 
completed. If either served as a direct model for the other, it 

1 It is interesting to note that this motive, which is not a common one, 
appears twice on a cylix of the van Branteghem collection (Hartwig, op. cit. 
pi. 40). 

2 Notice, for example, the unsuccessful attempt to represent the folds as 
parting over Hermes' left elbow. 
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would seem probable that it was our vase, the better executed of 
the two, which was imitated. They were designed to be com- 
panion pieces, hence the striking general resemblance. They 
were not decorated, at least not entirely, by the same hand, 
hence the numerous points of difference. 
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